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PRIZE ESSAYS. 


The Prize Essays on the Post-Biblical History of the Jews handsomely 
bound in cloth and gold lettered, are now published, price 5s. 


The Essays can be had of our various agents, at the Jewish Chronicle 
Office, 24, Houndsditch, and ee all Booksellers. 


OUR METROPOLITAN FREE SCHOOLS, 
Ir is possible that some of our readers, who are perhaps not fully alive 
to the importance of the interests at stake, may think that we devote too 
much attention to the subject of education. Scarcely a number of the 
Chronicle is issued without some allusion to it; and our leading columns, 
our reports and our correspondence, teem with suggestions, announce- 
ments and appeals, all testifying to the activity of the intellectual move- 


ment that has at length been aroused amongst us, and is destined to be. 


_ the pacific and true instrument of our complete regeneration. In what- 


ever light, indeed, we view our present position—whether we look upon 


ourselves as the living testimony to the covenant which the Almighty 
deigned to make with his creatures, or as the remnants of a people who 
have exercised an influence superior to that of every nation over the 
civilisation of the world, or as the citizens of this great country, debarred 
by the operation of a degrading statute from that freedom which is the 
boast of the meanest subject of the land—under every circumstance we 
are irresistibly led to acknowledge the power of education, and to regard 
it as the lever, by the skilful use of which alone we can hope t to regain 
at once our rights, our liberty, and our moral strength. 

' Every noble motive which can influence the mind urges us onward in the 


career on which we have entered, and impels us to devote unremitting 


attention to the culture of those faculties which have been implanted 
within us for the highest and purest of purposes. 


the memory of the great men who have adorned our faith bids us not be 
unworthy of the heritage they left us : the love of liberty teaches us to 
prove ourselves fitted for the rights we claim: the belief in revelation 
opens our minds to the reception of the hoarded wisdom of ages:—all 
unite in impressing upen us the absolute necessity of an untiring devo- 
tion to the cause of education. ‘These truths are adapted to all men— 
they specially apply to us. 
is indispensable; -for it is through the lack of it alone that we fail to 


exercise that sway over the thoughts and actions of mankind, to which | 


our destiny so eminently entitles us. Nought bnt the dense ignorance 


of the mass could have brought us so low: nought but the universal | 


spread of enlightenment can regain for us the position we have forfeited: 
and we can never hope to rise in the social scale until we are fully 
impressed with the conviction that our elevation depends upon our own 
efforts, and that before we can claim esteem and appreciation at the 
hands of others, our conduct must inspire these feelings in our own 
bosoms. 

At the risk, then, of wearying some of our readers, we must once 
more direct their attention to this all-engrossing subject, and we would 
refer such of them as are still unconvinced to the eloquent orations of 
our Chief Rabbi in behalf of our metropolitan free-schools. The picture 
has indeed two sides; and if, on the one hand, we rejoice. in the pros- 
pect of hundreds of the children of our poorer classes being annually 
saved from the vortex -of ignorance and crime, and trained to be the 
_ brightest ornaments of that faith of which, but for the assistance thus 
afforded them, they might become the deepest shame—we cannot, on 


-lers Wells—Solution of Seriptural Enigma 


| The pride of ancestry — 
leads us to study how we best may emulate the glory of our forefathers: 


To others knowledge is accessary: to us it 


languishing in utter mental darkness, not from the absence of a desire. 
on their part, or that of their parents, to participate in the rich bless-_ 
ings of education—not from a want of appreciation of the benefits of 
knowledge—but from the absolute inability of the directors of these — 

noble establishments to yield them the aid they so earnestly seek. It 


‘is the helping hand of charity that is alone needed to raise these poor 
| children from the depths of degradation to become useful and honour- 


able members of society; and if it be incumbent upon us to relieve the 4 
physical and material wants of our suffering fellow-creatures, it is surely 
a far higher privilege to minister to their spiritual and mental necessi- 
ties, and not to let their souls crave in vain for nourishment it is in our’ 
power to bestow. Let us urge what sophisms we will, our duty is sim-— 
ple and clear; and the responsibility rests with us, and us alone, if we 
reject their proffered prayer, and cast them back into the — of 
ignorance from which they would so ‘willingly escape. : 

It is not to be endured, at this juncture, when the Siena of 
our faith imperiously demand the highest mental culture of every one 
of its members, howsoever humble his lot in life, that the want. of 
‘material assistance shall deprive hundreds of its most promising scions 
of the aid they have a right to demand from those among us who have. 
“it-in their power to help. We are told. that numbers are clamouring 
for admission in our great educational estabtishments, whose doors are. 
alone closed against them from lack of means; let us remember, that 
| youth is the only heritage of these poor children; their time is most 
precious; each day that they are debarred from participating in the 
blessings of education is for ever lost; each moment that is neglected is _ - 
an additional incentive to a life of idleness and vice. For their sakes, 
then, let us each contribute our mite towards their regeneration, that 
they may be saved from the degradation to whieh they will otherwise 
inevitably be consigned. And if not for their sakes, at least for our 
own, and for that of our holy religion, whose interests we are one and 
all bound by the holiest of motives to promote; for it is not by the few 
bright stars in the firmament of the Jewish mind that the nations of the 
earth will judge us, but by the standard of the mass: if that be high, | 
we need no adventitious aid to restore us to our long-lost position; if it 
be beneath the level, no amount of individual talent, no seintillations of 
scattered gestae, can ever hope to renee our fallen fortunes. | 


PULPIT INSTRUCTION ON MAN’S POLITICAL 
EQUALITY. 


[We send the enclosed notes of an address, not from snnieiiaalennecions 
they may contain, but to show that one of our brethren has taken advantage 
of the example set by the clergy of the Church of England, in giving a 
| political turn to a religidus discourse—A Correspondent. 

Recéntly, Mr. Levison delivered an address at the Brighton Syua-. 
gogue from the following text: Levit. xxvi. 13, “I am the Lord thy 
God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, that ye should not be. 
their bondsmen: and I have broken the bands of your yoke, and made 
you go upright.” 

In his introductory remarks, the lecturer said, that there could net, 
be any earthly . distinction for Israel. compared _ that great one as. 
declared in the words, ‘J am the Lord thy God; f whilst. the second 
portion, “‘ that he brought us out of the. land of Egypt, called forth many, 
very many reminiscences of the power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
Creator, for His manifold marvels, His astounding miracles, and, lastly, 
for His patent of true freedom which -he conferred by the declaration, 
that we should not be ther bondsmen. | 
Some might affirm that these statements specially affected our former 
‘nationality as the children of Israel; but he (the lecturer) contended, 
tae bee restricted within any limits es to time, oF to any 
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we were to feel our social position, and to exercise the right of moral 
liberty in all our actions, though ae to the laws, and responsible 
to:Him to every man an individeality. 

Mr. next the different kinds.of slavery, under the 
following heads:— 

1st. When men were the personal property of others. 

2nd. When slaves to some passion or animal appetite. 

3rd. That state of partial political equality, when the mind is in some 
degree fettered, even when the will (as to personal actions) might be 
free. 

The two first kinds of slavery affected the physical and mental health, 
whilst the last was subject to the latter consequence, inasmuch as 
mental health depended on the due harmony of the moral, religious, and 
intellectual attributes of the mind. : | 

The lecturer said, though time might reconcile the degraded slave to 
bear his fetters, nothing could compensate to the cultivated and sensi- 
tive-minded man to bear “the finger of political scorn,” which condition 
is contemplated in the spirit of the concluding portion of the text. Tor 
when God gave our ancestors freedom from a body and soul-destroying 
slavery, He willed that they should feel the full advantage of their 
social and spiritual manumission. ‘‘Z have broken the bands of your 
yoke, that ye might go upright.” | 

_ The lecturer also said, that these views were logical inductions; there 
could not be any other construction put upon the meaning of the text ; 
it graphically declared, that the Israelites, after their redemption, should 
breathe as men, and walk the earth with that elasticity of thought and 
bodily vigour which are the true signs of- freedom. ‘* Let us not forget,” 
he continued, “ the true import of these credentials of our manhood. 
Though bound to the faith of our fathers, we are natives of this free 
and blessed country. And if we adhere to our religion, it does not pre- 
vent us from using our faculties for the common good of our FATHER- 
LAND ; and as we rejoice in its prosperity, and should sorrow were any 
event to cast the shadows of adversity over it, so also we are bound to 
claim our political equality, that the bands may be broken, and we 
manifest that we can go upright, in obedience to our God, and the 
common benefit of the land we live in! ‘* When we are free,” he said, 


“then would the last link of the chain which bigotry has forged be 


broken asunder, and the principle of civil and religious liberty become a 
reality—a living and elevating power.” | 

In conclusion, he urged the congregation to do all, they could to 
obtain their political equality, ete. : | 


- THE AFGHANS, THE TEN TRIBES, AND THE KINGS 
| OF THE EAST. 
A pamphlet bearing the above title has been published by Sir G. H. 


Rose. From the Jewish Intelligence for April we make the following 
extracts :— | 


« Among the various circumstances which recent investigations have 
more fully brought to light, as bearing upon the former history and 
- present condition of the children of Israel, we are led to notice several 

remarkable facts concerning the Afghans, which tend to confirm the 
supposition that they are descendants of the Ten Tribes. | ave 
_ “ With reference to Jer. xxxi. 21: ‘ Set thee up waymarks, make thee 
high heaps: set thine heart towards the highway, even the way which 


thou wentest: turn again, O virgin of Israel, turn again to these thy | 


cities,’ it is remarked :— 


« This passage establishes it as a certain fact, that, by whatever road 


the Ten Tribes went into their exile, by that precise tract they—who 
have now been above two thousand five hundred years in banishment— 
shall retrace their steps, mile by mile, with the utmost accuracy, to the 
land of their fathers. We know, from Scripture that they were carried 
_ captive from the land of Canaan by the Assyrians, and placed in the 
cities of the Medes. | 

‘« The extensive province of Khorassan is known as that of Media, in 
ancient geography, although its limits have no doubt varied consider- 
ably in the lapse of time. The map will show at onee that the captive 
Israelites must of necessity have crossed the Euphrates in order to 
reach the place of their imprisonment, and probably not far from the 
middle point of the course of that long river, from its sources to the 
Persian Gulf. It need not necessarily be conjectured that they should 
have remained immoveably fixed in the spot where they were at first 
ioeated, but it is to be presumed that as they are to return as a people 
_ under the special protection of heaven, even if they have wandered from 

their first seats, they have remained collected in their location. There- 
fore, as in their way out they must bave passed from the right to the 
left bank of the Euphrates, so on their homeward route will they have 
to cross it in an opposite direction (pp. 14, 15). 

** And, again :— | 

“ From the thirty-first chapter of Jeremiah, as it has been said, we 
learn that the Ten Tribes are to retrace their way mile by mile from 
the land into which they were carried captive. It is therefore certain, 
that whatever region of the earth has been their tomb, they must either 
start from, or pass through, the ancient Media, that is Khorassan, which 
oat bey prison at —- a fact which, in truth, demolishes many of 

‘theories ing claims to the dis the hiding-pl 

Ephraim, respecting . covery of th g-place of 

“‘ In this pursuit we have the very strong probability that the people 
we seek for, if of the ancient God, wilt have 
sient resemblance. The Twelve Tribes are of one blood, and must 
cantinue to be essentially homogeneous, 
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‘claim of the Afghans to be the actual descendants of the Te Tne 


army, and confidentially employed by our Indian govern 


then belonging to that nation; from thence he proceeded to 


} according to the law of Moses. 
Jjudices against the Jewish nation; which would at least shew that they 


on Mond 
sound, in 
the gold. ‘vie quantity is immense, and many have done we™- 
otherwise their strictly national 
Hence it follows; that the people: 


assuming to be the Ten Tribes must also be a homogeneo 


us 
common usages, and united by a common religion (p. 22). ree, holding 


‘“* The evidence furnished by different travellers in 


thus stated Tribes, is 


“ When Mr. Foster passed through Cashmere, in 1783 


home to Europe from India, he was struck with the Jewish wy 


cha: 
countenance which he saw there, that country being then jn i oe om 
sion and under the rule of the Afghans. Posses- 


“We find in a passage of Sir William Jones's works (vol, j. p. 331 
that the question whether the Afghans are of Israelitish origin fe ) 
tated in India as a matter of literary importance in the year 1795. nts 


“At length, Sir Alexander Burnes, an officer in the English Native 
ment, 
through Afghanistan in the year 1832, remaining a month in Peshawyr_ 


Cabool 
where he spent eighteen days; he was then in constant and friendly 
intercourse with Dost Mahomet, the ruler of the country, as he had 
been at Peshawur, with Dost Mahomet’s brother, the governor of that 
city. At Cabool he lived in the house of a third brother, by name 
Nawab Jubbar Khan. He frequented Dost Mahomet’s court, and a 
Nawar Jubbar Khan, with whom he lived, exercised a most extensive 


hospitality, he determined to obtain information from the persons whom _ 


/he met there on'the subject of the Afghans being Jews. The result of 


his inguiries he communicates as follows:! ‘ The Afghans call thems 
selves ‘ Beni Israeel,’ or children of Israel; but consider the term of — 
Yahoodee, or Jew, to be one of reproach. They say that Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after the overthrow of the temple of Jerusalem, transplanted 
them to the town of Ghore, near Bameean, and that they are called 
Afghans from the chief, Afghana, who was son of the uncle of Asof, — 
(the vizier of Solomon), who was the son of Berkia. The genealogy of 

this person is traced from a collateral branch, on account of the obscy- 
rity of his own parent, which is by no means uncommon in the East. 
They say that they lived as Jews till Khaleed (called by the title of 
Caliph) summoned them, in the first century of Mahomedanism to assist. 
in the wars of the infidels. For their services on that occasion, Kyse, 


their leader, got the title of Abdoolrusheed, which means the son of the 


mighty. He was also told to consider himself as the ‘ Butan,’ (an 
Arabic word), or mast of his tribe, on which its prosperity would hinge, . 
and by which the vessel of the state was to be governed. Since that 
time the Afghans are sometimes called Putan, by which name they are — 
familiarly known in India. I never befofe heard this explanation of 

the term. After the campaign with Khaleed, the Afghans returned to 


|| their native country, and were governed by a king of the line of Kyanee, 


or Cyrus, till the eleventh century, when they were subdued by Mah- 
mood.of Ghuzni. A race of kings, sprung from the Ghore, subverted 


| the house of Ghuzni, and conquered India. As is well known, this 


dynasty was divided at the death of its founder, into the divisions east 
and west of the Indus; a state of things which lasted till the posterity — 
of Timourlane reduced both to a new yoke. © a 

“« ¢ Having precisely stated the traditions and history of the Afghans, 
I can see no reason for discrediting them, though there be some ana- 
chronism, and the dates do not exactly correspond with those of the 
Old Testament. In the histories of Greece and Rome we find similar 
corruptions, as well as in the latter works of the Arab and Mahomedan 
writers. The Afghans look like Jews; they say they are descended from 
the Jews; andthe younger brother marries the widow of the elder, 
The Afghans entertained strong pre- 


have no desire to claim, without a just cause, a descent from them. 
Since some of the tribes of Israel came to the East, why should we not 
admit that the Afghans are their descendants, converted to Mahome- 
danism? 1 am aware that I am differing from a high authority, but | 
trust that I have made it appear on reasonable grounds.’—pp, 24—27. 
“Sir G. H. Rose observes, concerning the evidence thus produced 
from the testimony of Sir A. Burnes:— 
«We thus learn that the Afghans told Sir Alexander Burnes that 
they lived as Jews until they embraced the Mahomedan religion. They — 
offered him their books, which doubtless would have given evidence on 
the subject. Despising the Jews, they would not have stated a eonnec- 
tion with them, had they had the least doubt of the fact. They also 
possessed a most essential qualification, to their claim of Hebrew ex- 


traction, and to be heirs of the land of promise, as they have, from the 


origin of circumcision to the present day, practised that rite without 
interruption. This is a most important consideration, as It reduces 


into a very narrow compass, it might perhaps be said settles, the question, 
| whether the Afghans are the Ten Tribes or not. 
fulfilled this covenant of God, the people that claims to be Israel, must, 


But besides having 


on its homeward road, come from beyond the Euphrates. Let it be 
shown what other nation fulfils these conditions.’—p. 27. 
(To be continued.) 


THE GOLD REGIONS. 


We have been favoured by Mr. Lewis Myers, of Finsbury, with the 
‘following extracts from a letter from his brother at Melbourne, ™ 
date February 22nd :— 


« T made up my mind to leave Adelaide on Friday night, oak oo 
morning; and after a week’s passage, arrived, #2! 


about 


elbourne. I found there was not the least mis 


"Travels into Bokhara, by Lieutenant Alexander Burnes. Second 
" Murray, London, 1835, Vol. ii. pp. 139—41. 
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| think, however, that I shall be able to go up to the diggings 
mold is not to be obtained without a deal’of hard labour, and suffering 
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The | 


many privations. Water, just now, is very scarce, and people are | 


leaving in consequence ; but in a couple of months, when the rains 
come on, thousands will no doubt return there. I wrote you before 
of the state of Adelaide, and every day it gets worse. Of course here, 
at Melbourne, it is the reverse; the retail shopkeepers, mechanics, and 
labourers, are doing first-rate. Wages are awfully high, provisions dear, 
and all articles of consumption have risen fifty per cent.; but this will 
~ pot last long, as goods and people come pouring into the market, which, 
of eourse, fluctuates daily. I cannot obtain a store to place my goods 
in for love or money. Since I have been in Melbourne I have worked 
very hard, and have been obliged to get the goods myself out of the 
ship’s hold, as all the sailors desert the vessels on their arrival. 

« This is a mach finer place than Adelaide—in fact, fifty years a-head 
—and the people much more sociable. My friends here received me 
very kindly. Now I am here, I do not feel so disposed or anxious to 
go up to the diggings as when at Adelaide. It is, I suppose, because I 
have too much business to think about, for there was nothing to do in 
Adelaide for the last two months; in fact, no one who can get away is 
remaining there. I do not know what will be the result there (at all 
events for the next two years). <A piece of land I gave £300 for, would 
not now fetch me £190; and for copper-mining shares I gave £20 for, 
L could not get 20s. I saw, yesterday, a splendid lump of gold, weigh- 
ing twenty-eight pounds, bought for £1,000, and sold again for £1,350. 
It is the most wonderful discovery ever made. ‘There are three or four 
diggings at Port Philip, and they beat Sydney hollow. From the im- 

mense influx of persons from the neighbouring colonies, there is not a 
bed to be got; and in another three months we expect people from 
every part of the world; and where will they lodge? I have nothing 


further to inform you of just at present, but will shortly write you again 


the latest particulars.” 


THE BLESSING OF JACOB. 


ASSEMBLE ye yourselves, and hear, . 
Ye sons of Jacob; and giveear 
To Israel’s testamentary strain: 

Your father’s words will not be vain. 


Thou, Reuben, art my eldest son, 
My might, with whom my strength begun, 
The start of dignity in store, | 
_ And start of power for evermore: 
Unstable as the inconstant sea, 
Thou never eminent shalt be ;. 
Because, by lawless passion led, — 
Thou mounted’st to thy father’s bed ; 
Thou then defiled’st it ; thou, I say: 
Irom me my couch is pass’d away. 


‘Simeon and Levy brethren are, 
Their schemes are instruments of war. 
Into their secret-and control, | 

_ QO never, never come, my soul ; 
With their assembly’s rage and spite, 
Mine honour, ne'er thyself unite: 
For in their wrath each male they slew ; 
They fell-ly stabb’d the oxen too. 
_ How execrable is their ire, 


For ’tis unseasonable and dire ! 

And how detestable their wrath, 

For ’t is inexorable as death! 

I’ll mingle them with Jacob’s hosts, 
And scatter them through Israel’s coasts. 


For thee, O Judah, all thy days, 
Thy brethren shall accord thee praise ; 
Upon the neck of all thy foes 
Shall be thy hand’s repeated blows: — 

Thy father’s sons to thee shall bend, 
And humbly on thy steps attend. | 
Judah’s a lion’s pamper’d one; 

Thou from the prey art gone, my son: 
He bent him down upon his knees, 
He, like a lion, lay at ease ; 

And like a hungry lion, who 

‘Shall rouse him from his den anew ? 
Nor may the sceptre! and the sway 
From royal Judah pass away, 

Nor from between his feet withdraw 
Administrators of the law, 

Till Shiloh come, whose even shall be 
The sway oferealms from sea to sea. 
His foal beside the vine he halts, 

And by the stem his ass’s colts: 

With wine he doth his garments soak, 
And with the blood of grapes his cloak: 

His eyes with wine are sprinkled o’er, 
And white his teeth with milky store. 


* The writer, aveiding controversy, has given a rendering of the original ‘here, 
which it will grammatically enough bear, and which may be adopted by either Jew 
‘or Christian; ifthe latter wish his meaning, he has only to change may into shall, 


a 


Swan, 5612. 


_ Beside the margin of the tide, 
A merchant, Zebulun shall abide; 
And for a shore of ships is: he; 


To Zidon, too, his bound shall be. 


A sturdy ass is Issachar, 
From either bound he lies not far: 
Aad that retirement 's good he sees, 
And that the land is till’d with ease; 
And he his shoulder stoops to bear, 
And is a very slave to care. 


Like one of Israel’s tribes, shall Dan 
The welfare of his people plan. 
Lo! Dan’s a serpent in the path, 
A wayside serpent in his wrath ; 
The courser’s heels he sudden galls, 
And headlong down his rider falls. 
(For Thy salvation, O Most High, 
I look with unremitting eye.) 


A troop shall conquer Gad, but Gad 
At last shall conquer, and be glad. 


His food with Asher is profuse, 
To him his fields in store produce; 
And to his table he shall bring 
The delicacies of a king. 


A spreading, shooting tamarind tree, 
With gallant boughs shall Naphtali be. 

A fruitful plant shall Joseph dwell, — 
A fruitful plant beside a well, — 
Whose branches in abundance shoot 
Along the wall, with flowers and fruit. 
The archers gall’d him, and they shot, 
And hated him, and spared him not: 


But in its power his bow abode, 


And by the hands cf Jacob’s God, 

The Lofty One through ages long, 

His brawny hands were rendered strong ; 
From thence the shepherd is the stone 
Of Israel, and from thence alone. 


_ From God, thy father’s strength and stay 


(And He shall keep thee day by day), 
And from th’ Almighty, Israel's friend 
(And He shall bless thee to the end), 
The blessings of the heaven on high, 
The blessings low in deeps that lie, — 
‘The blessings of the breast and womb, 
Are as thy father’s blessings come, | 
‘Bove blessings of my sires, though large, 
As far as hoary hills converge: 

On Joseph’s head shall there be shed, 
And on his brethren’s Nazarite’s head. 


A very wolf, with hunger yare, 
Shall Benjamin in fury tear; 
At morn he shall the prey devour, 
And part the spoil at evening hour. 


? 


Britisa ScHoot or VocAtisation.—On Thursday evening, the 
17th inst., Mr. George French Flowers gave his first public exhibition 
of the students of the British School of Vocalisation, of which he is 
the founder, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on which oceasion he’ was 
assisted. by twenty-four of his pupils, who performed selections from 
the most admired classical operas. The concert of the evening proved 
that Mr. Flowers was perfectly justified in stating, that the voices of 
the English are as beautiful as those of foreigners, when properly cub 
tivated. The manner of singing taught by him is entirely new; it gives 


}| vibrative quality—which ensures durability and strength of voice with- 


out personal fatigue. These results were satisfactorily proved in the 
splendid contralto voice of Miss Annie de Lara, aged twelve years; and 
in the rich contralto voice of Miss Clara Holmes, aged ten years. Never 
did we witness such vocal maturity and flexibility in children of their 
ages. But whilst we admit the pleasure we experienced in listening to 
the sweet strains of Miss Clara Holmes, we must admit that Miss 
Annie de Lara, in her clear and powerful contralto exceeded, in the 
execution of her-songs, and the perfect command over her voice, any- 
thing of the kind it has ever been our lot to witness. This ; 

lady in the solo “Non mi dir,” from “Il Don Giovanni,” was 
encored, and narrowly escaped a second. The room, which was 


crowded, was completely electrified. In the duetto ‘Se o cara sorridi,” 


(Gabussi), with Miss Clara Holmes, and in the duett with Mr. Lans- 
down, “‘ Stop traveller! thou treadest on a hero” an hee Flowers), an 
encore in each case was the result. Mr. Benham, w possesses a bass 
voice, of very deep compass, was encored in the solo, ** Qui sdegno; 
(from the “ Zauberflite”). The choruses were well arranged, 
executed with great judgment, We must congratulate Mr. Flowers 
the success of this his first public exhibition of his pupils, for | 
so. fully proves the perfectness of this system of teaching, than tlie 


fact:that fifteen months only had been devoted to’ the purpose: 


R. Jose said, office does net confer heacur onthe man, ‘bat 
the mam must confer honour on his office.” —Tialmudic Aphoriom. 
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- and the bowl of wine was crowned with wreaths of flowers. 
- music was provided, consisting of the harp, lyre, guitar, tambourine, 


apartments of Egyptian houses. 


veneered with ivory and rare woods, and ‘painted and grained in imita- | 
tion of various kinds. 


Some of these chairs are to be seen in the British Museum, and in the | 
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The Wewish Chronicle. 


Friday, June 25, 5612—1852. 


ng Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 
(Continued from page 295.) 


Festivities and entertainments—Furaiture, food, cookery, and amusements 
—Hunting, fowling, and fishing. - 


In their social entertainments, everything amongst the Egyptians was 
arranged for the comfort and pleasure of their guests, who were regaled 
with every luxury. Dinner, as in the case of Joseph’s brethren (Gen. 
xliii. 16), was served about noon; the guests coming in chariots or 
palanquins, or on foot with parasols and umbrellas. Visitors of higher 
rank were attended by servants, who carried for their use any article 
they might be supposed to require during their stay. Such as arrived 
from a distance were provided with water for washing their feet and 


hands, and sometimes even with garments, as they might need them. 


Ewers and basins, some of which are of gold, appear in the representa- 
tions. 


with oil for their head, and were ornamented with flowers, the lotus 


being principally used for such purposes. Wine was offered at the com- 


mencement of the entertainment to the ladies in a small vase, whence it 
was poured into a drinking-cup, but to the gentlemen in a goblet. 
Drinking-cups were made of gold, silver, glass, bronze, and porcelain, 
A band of 


double and single pipe, flute, and other instruments. The musicians 
either stood in the centre or at one side of the chamber, and were ac- 
companied by dancers or merry-makers. The music of the Egyptians 


was of various kinds, some for festive and some for mournful occasions. 


For military music they had the trumpet and the drum, and the study 
of music was practised with much earnestness and care among the 
priesthood, from an appreciation of its effects on the human mind, and 
for its employment in religious ceremonies. 
female, and belonged sometimes to the class of the priesthood. 


Cabinet-making and carpenter’s work of various kinds were in great | 


demand, and the individuals engaged in these trades were very im- 
portant personages in Egyptian society, and very numerous and respect- 
able. ‘Ihe woods of various trees were used. Besides the date and 


_ dom, the sycamore, tamarisk, and acacia, were the trees principally 


employed. The sycamore was used for thick. and large planks, the 
tamarisk for turning and smaller purposes, while the acacia formed the 


planks and masts of boats, and the handles of their warlike instruments. | 


In the sculptures are many representations of the chairs, stools, otto- 


Musicians were male and 


As the guests took their seats, they were anointed by a servant — 


mans, couches, tables, bedsteads, and mats, which were used in the | 


In these articles of furniture they 


They had chairs to hold one or two persons. 


Leyden Collection of Antiquities. They were about the same height | 


as those found in modern drawing-rooms, and in figure not very unlike. 
them. The legs were carved in imitation of those of the lion or the_ 


goat, and in many cases they were made without cross-bars.. Square 
sofas, ottomans, and stools of all sizes abounded, and chairs covered 
with leather, which folded up on the same principle as our camp-stools. 


| amongst them. 


The couches had no pillow, but a stool in the form of a curved piece of | 
wood, supported by two upright pieces for the head, to which we already 


have alluded. These couches were used as bedsteads. 


The tables 


were round, square, or oblong, some supported by a leg in the middle, © 
carved in the figure of a man, some having three or four legs, and others — 
solid sides. Bedsteads were made of wicker-work of palm-branches, or 


of bronze or wood. 


Daucing was not practised among the upper classes of the Egyptians, 
it being considered as an unworthy and luxurious employment. It was 
in fashion among the lower classes, but was restricted to professional 


performers, often degenerating into indecent and wanton buffoonery. It. 


was observed with mure propriety of behaviour in their religious rites, 
and formed one of their modes of worship. 

The potters were a numerous class of persons. They kneaded the 
clay with their feet, and worked it on the wheel with their hands and 
fingers. The handles were fixed in afterwards, and the vessels were 
then left to dry, and carried in trays on men’s shoulders to the oven. 
Great skill was manifested in the manufacture of the vases and dishes 
m use amongst them, the carving of those which were made of the pre- 


cious metals being excellent, and the shapes beautifully chaste and 


elegant. They were made in gold, silver, bronze, porcelain, alabaster, 
glass, ivory, stone, bone, and for the poor in common earthenware, and 
were ornameated with figures of flowers, animals, and men. Bottles 
‘were of all shapes and sizes, and boxes have been discovered for the 
toilet containing perfumes, which, after the lapse of thousands of years, 
give forth an exquisite odour. nee ) 


The food which was presented at entertainments, and 
their dishes and in their vases, consisted of the flesh of an ox, kid, wild 
Goat, gazelle, geese, ducks, 


widzeons, and quails. The cow was sacred, 

ut the flesh of the ox, unless it had certain marks, was a principal 
article of food. The soil of Egypt produced abundanee of all sorts of 
Vegetables, and these were served up almost in endless succession. It 


served up on 


_}}) young pig, and the crocodile is enticed to the spot by its cries, | 


| at their separate departments of work. Some are attendin 
some watch the meat, some pound the salt, and some su 
| pastry. This was occasionally kneaded by the feet, 


the stream as a bait; then standing near the water's edge, they 0° 


will be remembered that the Israelites, when they left the 
sighed after the vegetables of the land. If onions were prohibited” 
was to the priests only, lest the smell of their breath might be offe A 
to the sensitive gods. They were certainly not despised or neglected a 
the common people. 
In slaughtering animals, the blood was received into a vesse| nd 
retained for purposes of cookery—a practice which the Israelites fn 
forbidden to imitate. A precise and orderly method was ad 


0 
cutting up the carcass, both for their ordinary eating, Pied for 


and for the pur- 
pose of sacrifice. The details of the process of cookery are exhibited 


on the monuments, and the servants of the kitchen are to be seen bus 


g to the fire, 
perintend the 


mixed for the 
manufacture of rolls with caraway and other seeds, and carried on boards 


on a man’s head to the oven. Some was mixed with fruit to form 
puddings and pies. Joints of meat were either boiled in cauldrons oye; 
the hearth, or roasted over a fire of a peculiar construction, a servant 
working a fan, which acted as a bellows. Dinner was served up on, the 
table without tray or cloth, and the table generally was round. The 
rich had bread made of wheat, the poor of barley and the flour of the 
sarghum or millet. ‘The guests sat either on chairs and stools, or else 
on the ground. They had no knives and forks, and only occasionally q 
spoon; so that they ate with their fingers, and with the right hand. 
Ladles and spoons remain to the present day, and are of ivory, bone, 


wood, and bronze. 


During or after the dinner, it was a custom among them to introduce 
an image of Osiris, in the form of a mummy, either erect or reclining, 
and to show it to the guests as a warning of mortality. Herodotus says, 
that as it was shown to the guests in rotation, the bearer exclaimed, 
‘‘ Cast your eyes on this figure; after death you yourself will resemble 
it; drink, then, and be happy.” 

After dinner, feats of agility were exhibited for the entertainment of 
the guests, music and dancing were introduced, and the tricks of jug- 
glers. Games at odd and even, games with the fingers and at draughts, 
were practised. The game at draughts was a favourite, and the king is — 
depicted as playing at it with the inmates of his harem. There were 
other games, some of chance and some of skill, in considerable abund- — 
ance in use among the Egyptians. The children had their toys, dolls, 
and wooden crocodiles, and they and the older people also enjoyed 
various kinds of games at ball. . Wrestling, mock fights, contests with 
single-stick, and the carrying of heavy weights, were favourite amuse- 
ments. Animals also fought each other, and men sometimes fought 

There was a class of persons who obtained their livelihood by the 
chase, but the pursuit of wild animals was a favourite diversion of all 
classes of the community. It took place in the desert, to the east and 
west of the Nile, and in extensive preserves which were maintained for 
the purpose. Dogs and nets were employed, and the bow and arrow, as 
the instruments of the chase ; and besides these, the lion was trained by 
them to hunt like our dog, and is frequently so represented on the sculp- 
tures. They hunted the gazelle, the wild goat, the onyx, the wild ox, 
the stag, the wild sheep, the hare, and porcupine, for their flesh; the 
fox, jackall, wolf, hyena, and leopard, for their skins ; and the ostrich 


for its feathers and eggs. Dogs, of which they had many varieties, 


were looked on with great veneration. Some were admitted into the 
house, and others were employed in the chase. Herds of cattle, flocks — 
of sheep and goats, abounded ; and pigs, though hated, were yet kept 
There was an export trade in horses, in which Solo- — 
mon was a purchaser, and asses were common. The camel, though it 
is mentioned in Scripture as belonging to Egypt, is not seen on the 
monuments. | 


Fowling and fishing were prevalent amusements. The birds were 


caught in nets or traps, and afterwards knocked down with a stick, or 


shot with an arrow. A fowling expedition was generally a pleasant 
social party, and proceeded in boats made of reeds to the thickets in the 
neighbourhood of the Nile, at the time of its overflow, passing quietly — 
along among the rushes, and surprising the birds in their retreats. A 
cat accompanied the expedition, and was trained to do her part i 
seizing the birds. 

Ponds for fish were kept with great care, in addition to the exten 
sive reservoirs of the Nile. ‘They used the net and the line in fishing, 
the latter baited with a ground-bait, and without a float. The most 
fashionable mode of fishing was with the bident, a spear with two berate 
points, which they held in their hand as they glided over the surface . 
the water in their boat of papyrus. One of the principal kinds ” a 
hunting was the chase of the hippopotamus, an animal of huge bu'*, 
valuable for its hide, of which they made shields, whips, javelins, 
helmets. Its depredations were extensive in the fields of the ar 
and at certain seasons they turned out and attempted its destruction. ; 
was driven to the water rather than attacked on shore, was ora git 
after the fashion of the whale fishery, and when exhausted by the chase 
and by its wounds, nooses were thrown aroufd its cumbrous body, 40 
it became an easy prey. ' 

There are be’ Vaaties of crocodile in Egypt, distinguished by be 
number and position of the scales on the neck. Although much drea . 
amongst those who have little acquaintance with its habits, the se “a 
is very timid, and seldom will attack any person unless very close ae 
water. It does not exceed nineteen or twenty feet in growth. bed it. 
dotus tells of the manner in which the ancient Egyptians attac 
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bait on its way, swallows it, and is caught by the hook. They then 
ull it ashore, and the first thing to be done is to cover its eyes with 
mud, and then, being deprived of sight, it is unable to offer any effectual 


istance.” 
(To be continued.) 


HoW CAN THE JEW LOVE HIS FATHERLAND, WHEN 


HE WISHES FOR THE RESTORATION OF JERUSALEM? 
é To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—I will now redeem my promise, given in the last number of 
your valuable paper, to answer the above-named question: “ How can 
the Jew love his fatherland, when he wishes for the restoration of 


Jerusalem ?” 


Fatherland! thou dear and holy word, that no one utters without | 


feelings of love and tenderness, hast thou really no charm for the Jew ? 
Is thy heart, Israel, truly dead to those hallowed sentiments and that 
earnest devotion which the word “ fatherland’ awakens in the breast of 
every citizen? Dost thou, indeed, not love the land of thy fathers, 
the land that gives thee protection, the land that opens to thee the way 
for maintenance, honour, and distinction ; the land that gives thee a 
fireside, and around it true friends—a home, and in it a loving wife, the 
choice of thy heart, who sweetens thy joys and alleviates thy cares; 


the land in which thy well-doing and that of thy tender offspring 


depends ; the land in which thou wast born, and in which thou hopest 
to find a last resting-place? Dost thou, indeed, not call such a land 
thy fatherland? Yea, the uninitiated and thy enemy would have it so 
believed, but it is void of truth. = | : 

_ The Jew, in common with all other citizens, loves his fatherland with 
an ardent and true affection; he, in common with his fellow-citizens, 
would rise as one man in defence of his fatherland, if need required. 
Yes, Israel loves his fatherland, is anxious for its welfare, and willingly 
_ offers his mite to make the basis of his fatherland firm, its pedestal more 
durable. It is his nature, which he has in common with his fellow- 
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between man and man shall cease, and every man shall recognise in his 
fellow-man his brother; when all mankind shall live together in the 
harmony, love, and peace, so beautifully described by the prophet 
Isaiah ; when the Gentiles shall come unto the Lord from the ends of 
earth, and shall say, ‘‘ Surely our fathers have inherited lies, vanity, and 
things wherein there is no profit” (Jer. xvi. 19); and, at last, when the 


prophecy shall be fulfilled, ANID BAK TK 
INN DDY yay? ‘A Ow “ For then will I tarn to the people a pure lan- 
guage, that they may ALt call upon the name of the Lord, to serve 
him with one consent” (Zeph. iii. 9). ‘: 

And must not this be the wish of every good man? How much 
human blood. has not been spilt, and how much cruelty and injustice 


have not been perpetrated, on account of differences in religious opinion? - 


And what else must every one wish, but that these differences might 
cease, and with eee ee ee Yes, like the Jew, so 
every lover of truth and justice must wish-for the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies, when Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, when injustice, hatred, and 
irreligion shall cease, and in its stead reign on earth virtue, righteous- 
ness, love, and the true knowledge of God, the knowledge of his unity, 


that all mankind, joined in brotherly love, might proclaim their Father 


in heaven, as prophesied, INN 7 32°78 ‘n “ The Lord our God is one 
God !” 


O Israel, go on and love thy fatherland, as thou hast done till now: | 


continue, also, to pray for the restoration of Jerusalem. Be not dis- 
mayed, Israel; for even as day and night will not cease to be, so will it. 


| even come to pass that Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, and all nations, joined in 


citizens, that prompts him to it; it is his religion that commands it to || 
him. The prophet says, DINS moon WE ns ws) | 


: Sy mya Seek ye the peace and well-being of the place 


whither I have caused you to be exiled, and pray for it to the Lord” | 
(Jer. xxix.7). The sages teach, Sw Pray 


for the peace and well-doing of the kingdom.” oe 

History also bears testimony to this. Ye that wish to be initiated 
_ into truth, go and search the annals of 1812—14, and you will learn 
that more than 12,000 Jews took up arms in Prussia, and in the other 
German states, in defence of liberty,:in defence of their fatherland. Go 
and search in the annals of Prussia of the same period, and you will 


learn that a ‘‘ Jew,” whilst lying on the ground deadly wounded, attacked 


one of the enemy near him; but as the effort was more than his strength 


permitted, he died, with the words on his dying lips, “O thou enemy 
to my fatherland!” Ye that wish to learn the truth, go and ask the 


government of Holland, and it will tell you, as it told the Prussian | 


government, that the Jews are the most active, the most industrious, 


the best of subjects; and that to the government accrued innumerable — 
Yes, the Jew loves his © 


‘blessings from the emancipation of the Jews. 
fatherland, and every lover of truth must say the same. 


But though the Jew loves his fatherland, he may yet be anxious for | 
the restoration of Jerusalem; for the Israelite does not wish to see 
Jerusalem re-erected upon the ruins of his dear fatherland; no, the | 


restoration of Jerusalem the Jew looks for is of a different nature. 


Jerusalem, once the most famous city, whose name is hallowed even in | 


her downfall, ascribed not her greatness—as Rome once did—to her 


being the metropolis of a vast empire; no, Jerusalem was great, and | 


has still a charm for us, because she was the metropolis of the land God 


promised as an inheritance to the seed of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, | 


to the children of Israel, to the chosen of the Lord: Jerusalem was 
great because she was the true spiritual metropolis of the world, the 
metropolis where the Lord vouchsafed to have a temple erected to him- 
self, the metropolis where the Almighty God deigned to reign visibly, 


the metropolis where the Most High was adored in truth as a Unit, in: 


short, the kingdom of Israel was great because it was the kingdom of 
the Lord, its laws and organisation of Divine origin, and the admiration 
of all the world. ‘Behold, I have taught you statutes and judgments, 
even as the Lord my God commanded me, that ye shall do. . . And ye 
shall keep them; for this is your wisdom and your understanding in the 
sight of the nations which shall hear all these statutes, and say, Surely 
this great nation is a wise and understanding people. For what nation is 
there so great, who has God so nigh unto them, as the Lord our God is in 
all things that we call upon him for? And what nation is there so great, 


that hath statutes and judgments so righteous, as all this law which I set 


before you this day 2?”’ (Deut. iv. 5—8.) 

And even so as Jerusalem has been, so looks the Israelite for Jeru- 
salem to be once more again, but still in more refulgent glory. It shall 
be the spiritual metropolis of the world, whither all nations shall throng 
to learn the true knowledge of God; as the prophet prophesies, ‘‘ And 
it shall come to pass in the latter days, that the mountain of the Lord's 
house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And many 

‘nations shall go, and say, “ Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain 
of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of 
_ HIs ways, and WE WILL WALK iv HIs paths. 2°) ANN RIN 
~~: Dw ‘n For out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of God 
from Jerusalem” (Isaiah ii. 2,3). Yes; the Jew, in wishing for the 


Testoration of Jerusalem, wishes for the time when all the differences 


gained; having backed a horse (in his ignorance), and won. 
result is, an inducement to bet; and although the boy at first merely 


fraternal affection, flock unto it to learn the word of God; even as the 


seasons of summer and winter shall not cease, so shall it surely come to . 


pass, that those who hate thee because of thy religion will call with thee 
in one accord unto the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the prophecy will be fulfilled, when ‘‘ten men shall take 
hold, out of all languages of the nations, even shall take hold of the 


skirt of him who is a Jew, saying, We will go with you, for we have S 


heard that God is with you” (Zech. ix. 23). | 
| T remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Dublin; June 1Ath. | Dr. MEnsor. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Will you permit me, through the medium of your paper, to 
offer a few observations upon those ‘ infernal nuisances,” the ** betting 
offices.” | | 


There is one in my neighbourhood, at a tobacconist’s. I go there of 


an evening, ostensibly to smoke, but in reality to watch the proceedings. 
4 ‘The man who keeps the office was, a twelvemonth ago, to my certain: 
knowledge, a fellow without a sixpence; but since he has taken to 
“ doing the natives,” he lives like a lord, his wife dressed out in her 


silks; and his children put to expensive schools. What makes the 
matter still worse, all this comes out of the pockets of poor butchers’ 
boys, bakers’ apprentices, and other persons in humble circumstances ; 
for I do not observe many well-dressed persons. 


Here, then, is a frightful incubus suddenly starting forward to blast — 


the morality of English society—a monster, of mushroom growth, 
sprung up, as it were, in a night! Well may the periodicals denounce 
these vile dens. Why, Sir, will you believe it, that very many well- 


conducted, excellent boys, have been betrayed into robbery through the — 


temptation of these convenient gambling-houses ? Boys who previously 
were noted for their integrity, lured by these places! At. first they 
are attracted by the large crowd of people congregated in and about the 


shop and doorway; then they enter, as there is nothing to pay (English- 


man-like), and have a stare at the lists, There they meet Jem, the 
tailor’s boy, an acquaintance. They know Jem well; he is really an 
honest boy ; he is no thief or swindler. Well, Jem, ad ipsiciggag 

e 


takes money from the till with an intention of replacing it, he is even- 
tually forced on to robbery. | 
These miseries are not confined to apprentices, but masters also 
catch the infection. Men who previously never seemed to have a care 
on their minds, are to be seen continually hurrying from their shops, 
and, with haggard and anxious faces, scanning the lists. This mania, 
this moral pestilence, plants many a curse in the bosoms of really good 
but weak-minded men. ‘The temptation is too strong for them. Well 
may we say, ‘‘O God, suffer us not to fall into temptation!” The 
legislature has hitherto viewed with extreme jealousy and watchfulness 
the various gambling-houses and lottery-offices which were distributed 
about town, and very properly prohibited them, well knowing the dread- 
ful effects of gambling of all species, especially public. But the gam- 
bling houses were comparatively few; the frequenters were either men 
hardened in vice, or pigeons who almost deserved to be plucked. The 
lotteries, too, although they had their bitter evils, were comparatively 
innoxious, when compared with the present hydra-headed monster—a 
monster more to be dreaded, because more active and incessant, by 
whom thousands are tempted by the very universality or commonness of 
As for giving examples of the deplorable effects of this gambling 
nuisance, I should not know where to begin; I can only say that rae § 
every shopkeeper in my neighbourhood has something to complain of; 
either he is robbed, or his boys loiter ou their errands, are a cag 
inattentive, depressed, excited, in fact their minds are evidently 2 
with the betting mania. 
Now, oeitas all this scandalous? and in England too, happy, 


God-fearing England whose high-toned moral writers guard ber #8) — 


? 
| 


as her active benevolent sons improve her sanitary constitution, whilst 
we her prosperous children now enjoy and prove the blessed effects of 
pational morality. 

Let this blot upon our character be suddenly and for ever effaced by 
the powerful arm of the law. Let us shew that we Jews feel as deeply 
as Englishmen; let us evince (as the good of every creed will ever do), 
our abhorrence and detestation of vice, by putting down with all our 
might and main this refuge for villains. 


I am, Sir, yours obediently. ae 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO PALESTINE. 
rahe ge To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,— Permit me the liberty of requesting you to insert the following 
correspondence in your valuable publication. Your humble servant, 
9, Bury-street, City, 22nd June, 5612. SOLOMON SEQUERRA. 


(Lerrer A.) 
Bury-street, City, 27th Sivan, 5612. 
Reverend Gentlemen,—-On behalf of several members of our congregation, 
and for my own guidance, I request to be informed, if it is in any way 
inimical to our holy religion to associate for the purpose of adopting consti- 


tutional measures to promote the idea of our nation regaining possession of 


Palestine. : Your humble servant, | 
The Rev. Dr. Metpona and Rev. A. Hariva, SoLoMON SEQUERRA. 
Beth Din of the Spanish and Portuguese Congregation. | : 


(Lerrer 3.) | 
| _ Medrash Chambers, 30th Sivan, 5612. 
Dear Sir,—In reply to your inquiry of the 27th Sivan, we beg most respect- 
fully to state, that, for certain reasons, we thought it proper to lay such 
inquiry before the gentlemen of the Mahamad, and it is their decision that 
it does not come within the province of our duty to reply to your inquiry. 
With respect we remain, yours most devoted, | 
| Davip MELDOLA. 


Sotromon SEQuERRA, Esa. ABRAHAM Hativa. 


lst Thammuz, 5612. 
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Reverend Gentlemen,—-Last night I had the honour to receive your note 


of yesterday’s date, in reply to my inquiry of the 27th ultimo. I protest : 
| ong the decision of the gentlemen ot the Mahamad, Ist, because it 1s as 


ear as noonday-light, that the question I had the honour to propound to 
you is legitimately and exclusively within the pale of your jurisdiction ; and, 


2nd, because it is beyond the province of the gentlemen of the Mahamad — 


_ (being laymen) to dictate to the established ecclesiastical guides of the con- 


gregation. I respectfully beg you, Rev. Gentlemen, to understand, that I 

shall not trouble you further on this subject. Your humble servant, 

Rev. Dr. D. Merpoua and Rev. A. Hativa, SoLoMoN SEQUERRA. 
Beth Din of the Spanish aud Portuguese Congregation. — 


I have been favoured by communications from various talented gen- 


tlemen on the purport of my inquiry in Letter A, and will be glad to be 
the medium of facilitating the exchange of sentiments (for circulation) 
on this momentous question.—S. S. 


‘THE RABBINS AND THE LAITY. 
“ To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


- Sir,—I have much pleasure in informing you, that we held a congre- 


-gational meeting on the 6th instant, when a resolution was carried 


unanimously, ‘‘ That this congregation express their entire and unquali- 


fied approval of the ceremony of confirmation, as introduced by our 
worthy Rabbi, the Rev. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, on (Pentecost) last.” 


Indeed, Mr. Editor, this is only one of the very many advantages we 
enjoy by having amongst us so able a representative of our holy religion, 


_ of undoubted talent and orthodoxy, who is ready and willing to concede 
to us all necessary spiritual benefits, thus laying the foundation for the 


future well-being of the young of our community. I confess my regret 
that, at present, his jurisdiction does not extend further than this locality ; 
for we cannot deny, even as laymen, that spiritual destitution is so 
manifest in the provinces, that something must be done shortly to arrest 
this erying evil. I therefore take the liberty of addressing myself to 
you, Mr. Editor, in the hope that it may meet the views of our nume- 
rous congregations to reiterate, without fear of contradiction, that it is 
not alone a discretionary, but an imperative duty on every congregation 
of any respectable standing, to appoint their own } N32 WN, who shall 
dwell amongst them. The question will be fairly asked, Where are the 
men to be found? I must admit that there is some reason in the ques- 


tion; for, to'‘our shame be it stated, we are destitute of the means of 


educating gentlemen for the clerical office: nevertheless, we are bound 
to discharge the duty we owe to ourselves and to our children. I will 
venture to say, if an important congregation expressed a will to engage 
a Rabbi, they could undoubtedly obtain a gentleman from the continent, 
of standing and respectability, who would soon become familiar with the 
vernacular tongue, and would otherwise adapt himself to the wants and 
requirements of his flock. 

Then we should find the opportunity of forming a consistorial court, 
as we find in France and other continental states, who would direct the 
real organisation of our holy religion in the united congregations of the 
peli sed as we —_ feel satisfied in our conscience that one 
ividuel, however exalted in character and positio . 
Dr. Adler decidedly is), 


y Tecelves a species of tacit acquiescence. The human mind is apt 
to impugn the motives, judgments, and decisions of one leading spiritual 
guide, which, I ‘mamtain, is incompatible for the carrying out of the 
‘opiritual well-being of this vast empire. Do not for one- moment, Mr. 


cannot command sufficient authority, 


| and respect of the Jewish community; such is th 
pamphlet before me. 


Editor, mistake me, that I wish to interfere with vested right = ; 
contrary; I wish to strengthen it, to make it a great reality. the 
Chief Rabbinate would then be surrounded by real councillors, and The 
be enabled to carry out the great task destined for it, whieh Would 
redound to the honour and credit of the Israelitish congregations an - 
empire. ° I am, ete. this 
62, Market-street, Manchester, June 14th, 1852. Saur AYER 


REVIEW. 


| Joshua and the Sun and the Moon Philosophically 


By M. H. Simonson. Cave and Sever, Manchester. 
Revigewep By Hertz Ben Pincnas. 
Tue literary production of a Jew, which is issued from the press with 


no pecuniary object in view, is at all times deserving of the attention 


e character of the 


The author undertakes to unravel a mystery which has perplexed 


| and bewildered the minds of human beings, “ not so much to satis 


reviler of the Scriptures, as to gratify the religionist himself, Ae 
strengthen his faith in the word of God.” How far he has been suce 
cessful in his labour of love, how many of his readers have embraced 
his doctrines, and how near the question is to that all-important word 
‘‘ SETTLED, it is beyond the power of mortal to say; the probability s 
that the conduct of ‘‘ Joshua the servant of Moses” will yet bea subject 


of discussion before many a literary tribunal yet unborn. 


Perhaps one of the most important portions of the explanation offered 


] on this difficult subject may be found in that part of the pamphlet which 


brings before our notice the fact, that in Hebrew, “ in accordance with 


| strict philosophical principles,” there are three names for sun: thus 


we have DN, for solar orb; FON, for solar flame; and WHY, for solar 


| light. ‘The moon, however, not possessing the quality of heat, has only 


two names, that of m25, the dise or orb, and M5’, the light reflected 
from it. The author has the manly honesty to shew himself indebted 
for this trite but (in this case) most important fact, to the late Mr. 
Arthur Lumley Davids, the author of a Turkish grammar, of whose 
short but glorious career the author of ‘ Oliver Twist” remains in bliss- 


| ful ignorance. This small pamphlet, which altogether consists but of 


some thirty-two pages, is nevertheless accompanied by a preface and an _ 
introduction, both of which—by an. exception to;the rule—are well 
worth reading. The preface yields us an honest and verbatim quotation. 
of Mr. David’s doctrines on the subject, and concludes with an appeal — 
to the “‘ critics” to deal mercifully with the author’s literary offspring 
—wishing them to examine the Bopy of the pamphlet, and never mind | 


its ‘RoBEs.” Now it so happens that—in spite of Mr. Dickens's | 


historical fact, that every Jew, not even excepting the man of fabulous 
wealth, has to begin the world with dealing in roBes—I, by some 
unlucky derangement in the planetary system, am so much of a Jewish © 
lusus nature as to know nothing of “ True bag,” and therefore the author 

may rest assured that, in reviewing the body of his pamphlet, I shall 
cast no unbecoming glances at its ‘‘ robes.”’ | 3 

The introduction, which tells us that it is requisite, before coming to 
the main subject, to understand the difficulties of the subject, witha" 
praiseworthy brevity gives the following three: “1. The inconsistency 
of Joshua commanding the sun—a lifeless body, at such a distance from 
him—to stand still. 2. The sun—which is the centre of the solar 
system, surrounded by about thirty bodies called planets and satellites, 
and the centre of attraction to those bodies that revolve constantly—if 
it stood still, would have deranged, and perhaps destroyed, the whole 
system. 8. Why arrest the motion of the moon in the day-time? Of 
what use, or to what purpose? It gives no light to the earth at day- 
time, in the presence of its illuminator, the sun.” There are, however, 
‘‘ other difficulties,” says the author, which he does not mention. 

Now, with regard to the inconsistency of Joshua’s command, that 
entirely depends upon the power vested in his person in virtue of his 
office, and, above all, on the position and emergency of the moment. 
Thus, for instance, it would have been inconsistent on the part of Moses ; 
to have struck a flinty rock with his staff, in order to water a favourite 
flower-pot; but the inconsistency vanishes when we behold, on the one 
hand, a nation perishing with parched lips, and, on the other, the “ man 
of God,” who has but to lift up his staff, and the crystal drops come 
purling at his feet. To a believer (and to no other the author addresses 
himself), the conduct of Joshua can only appear inconsistent on the 
ground that the miracle was unnecessary: the battle was over, the enemy 
was routed, God himself had fought for the Israelites, “ and cast down 
great stones from heaven upon them, and they died.” And the grea 
Maimonides expressly assures us, that no miracles were ever perfor 
except for some necessary purpose. Thus he says— 


pon mead prod , ina on mx 

sw PNT DN Mp 13 , NX pin? wos 
: voy 


for 2 necessary purpose, not to bring a proof on prophecy. It was weeny 
to drown the Egyptians ; he divided the sea, and sank them "" 
they wanted food, and he caused the manna to descend; eet orah 
thirsty, and he split the rock for them. Did the ers th all 
rebel against him ? ‘The earth swallowed them up; and thus We, 


the rest of the miracles.” Now Abarbanel tells us, that one of 


‘ 
“ 

| 

i. e., “ The Israelites believed not in M h be upod 
| I e.; e Israelites believed not in Moses our teacher (peace Sogo 
him he mirs aS mira e did were 
| 


country they pursue their enemies into, that i¢ was long and 


wide,” from Gibeon, which was in the border of Benjamin, to Ajalon, 
which was in the border of Dan; there was not sufficient time for them 
to pursue them all the way by daylight; andit was dangerous to pursue 
the enemy by night, hence Joshua prayed to the Almighty for this 
miracle. All this appears very plausible; but then the Bible tells 
us that “the sun stood still in the midst of heaven.” Then it must have 
been at noon when Joshua commanded the sun to stand still; and it 
seems most extraordinary that a great warrior like Joshua, with a full 
half-day before him, should require a miracle to enable him to pursue a 
routed enemy @ distance of two and a half English miles, such being the 
distance from Gibeon to Ajalon, according to the computation of the 
jearned Rabbi Schwartz, in his recent work on Palestine. Now the 
author was fully aware of this difficulty, and therefore he says, ‘‘ What 
use, I would ask, would have been the request of Joshua after the main 
battle? And had Joshua—after such a faithful promise by the Deity 
himself—made such a request, would it not have been impious in 
the extreme to ask of the Eternal the staying of the sun in its course ?” 


Whether the author has succeeded in removing this difficulty by his 
version we shall see as we proceed. ; | 


Mr. Simonson’s second difficuity is certainly the weakest of the three, | 


and would of itself, if unaccompanied by others, be insufficient to war- 
rant us in rejecting the authorised version in favour of another. If we 
admit the truth of any of the miracles recorded in the Bible, i. e., that 
the laws of nature have at any time deviated, or been altered for the 
exigency of the moment, then Joshua’s command, confiding in the 
power of the Deity, is not at all astounding; for it is not more difficult 


for the Almighty to disarrange and re-arrange the planets, than it is for 


him to keep Jonah alive for three days in the bowels ofa fish. It is 
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in view Sby'Joshua’ was; that “the children of Israel saw the | 


| repaid for his trouble if he gives the Rev. M. H. Simonson’s theory @ 


the authorised version, and seekiog, if possible, to give a better or a 
truer one of this interesting passage. The author has performed his. 


task with the zeal of an amateur and the depth of a student; and 
although the reviewer is perfectly satisfied in his own mind that the 


proposed reading is not the true one, and that, in spite of all its novelty 


and ingenuity, it must, in its tarn, yield to one more plausible and less 
objectionable, yet he feels quite certain that the reader will be amply 


candid perusal and consideration. He will thus be put on the right. 
path of inquiry, his curiosity will be roused to examine a subject of 
extreme poetic beauty, and, in spite of himself, it must give him a taste 
for that sublime study of astronomy, which is of itself sufficient to put 
all scepticism to the blush, and to teach us theology without sermons, 
divinity without priestcraft, | | 
As the Bible does not give the exact date of this memorable event, 
much speculation has arisen among commentators and annotators on the 
subject. The author thinks that ‘“‘perhaps it was on a Friday;” the 
Medrash, a less diffident authority, tells us, that it was on a Friday; 
that Joshua was afraid lest he should have to break the Sabbath if the 
day were not lengthened, and he was therefore induced to command the 
sun to stand still. The above authority gives us even the exact conver- 
sation which passed between the Jewish warrior and the sun, wherein 
the latter somewhat demurs at being commanded by a mortal, and urges 


| his own superiority on the ground that whilst man was not made till - 


only when we speak of jugglers and their clever Tricks that we can | 


with propriety make use of the degrees of comparison—with the 


Almighty notheng can be more or less difficult ; and He who could say, — 


“ Be,” and it was, can as easily say, ‘‘ Be not,” and it ceases. On the 
other hand, the author's third difficulty appears the most potent of the 
three, and is of itself sufficient to make us look with great distrust on 
the current version ; for what earthly purpose could Joshua require the 
presence of the moon in the broad daylight of noon? And granting 
even that he had some hidden purpose, it would have required another 


miracle to have made the lesser luminary visible in the presence of the 
greater. 


a few others, some of which, if not all, have been pointed out by other 


commentators before him. . 


I. Why require the sun to stand still on Gibeon, as if it could stand Mabel 
appointment on any of the gymnasu, must resign their posts, in conse- 


still there, and move on in another place ? : 
2. Why, in the first portion of the narrative, is the term O19-used in 
connection with the sun, and “WY with the moon; whilst, in the latter 
portion, the word 7} is applied tothe sun? ‘There is evidently a pur- 
pose in this change of terms. 
3. What are we to understand by the expression, 829 }'X xy And 
he did not hasten to go down”? Whether the sun stood still or did not, 
we have no reason to suppose that there was any peculiarity in the mode 
of the sun’s setting on that memorable day; then why use the term }® 
“he hastened” here? This circumstance the author very cleverly 
seizes to “ prove’ his theory that the earth on that occasion performed 
its diurnal motion ‘‘ slowly.” | | 
4. There is some ambiguity in the expression, “ and he did not hasten 
to go down,”’ OXON DiS “as a whole day,” which gave rise to an enor- 
mous amount of disputation as to what is meant by a whole day, as to 
the length of time the sun really stood still, and as to whether the sun 


stood still once or twice; the latter opinion rests upon the varied ex-. 


‘pressions OF} and op). At all events, the letter 3 in this instance, 
as in all others, Has a meaning; and whether it is to be rendered here 
_ by “as,” “ for,” or “ about,” no version can be considered satisfactory 


inclined to yield. 


Friday, the sun was already created on Wednesday. It requires but 
little wit to laugh at such “tales,” yet a wise man can perceive a beauty 
even in a thistle. Rabbi the author of the “BD, tells us, 
that some Christians take advantage of this portion of Scripture history 
in order to justify their holding their Sabbath on Sunday instead of 
Saturday, because, say they, the sun stood still an extra day. The 
devout Rabbi strives hard to confute them, but neither party feels 
(To be continued.) 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Municn, May 23.—The Chamber of Peers passed the bill on “ the 


sale and dismembering”’ of estates, which has thus become the law of 
the country. 


Remarkable is the observation of the Minister of the. 


Interior on this occasion, when he remarked, that he considered all 


Having thus cursorily examined the three difficulties which | 
the author has stated, it will perhaps not be out of place here to mention — 


prohibitory clauses of the police regulations against the Jews repealed 
by the law of 1851. In conclusion, the hereditary legislators adopted, . 
with only one dissenting voice (that of the Prince Wrede), that all pro- 
hibitory laws and enactments against the Jews participating in the dis- 


| membering and partial sale of estates shall be repealed. _ ? 


The author has left us in the dark on | 


Hesse Casset, May 27.—The daily papers contain an article, 


quence of the confessional declaration required to be made by all who 
teach at such educational establishments. : | cee | 
Hanover, May 25.—The Norddeutsche Zeitung contains the follow- 
ing article on the new law, which is to deprive the Jews of their 
“ Government requires that the enjoyment of political, though not of 
civil rights, shall be made dependent on the religion of the individual, 


and that Christians only shall enjoy the first. This would almost place _ 
the Jews in the position of the Pariah, to reseue them from which, 
the noblest spirits of our nation have struggled and fought with all the 
_ weapons, which enlightenment and civilisation have placed at their dis- 


osal. 
a Internal freedom, and the natural offspring thereof, tolerance, is 
the exclusive and high glory which Germany has attained, and which 
no other nation can dispute. And the spiritual productions of our poets, 
which we, with just pride, call national productions, have grown in the 
soil of spiritual freedom; productions such as Goethe’s aust, and 
Lessing’s Nathan. And the high eulogium which Lessing pronounces 


On his ¢ Jew,’ when he says: ‘ Where is the Christian better than he?’ 


expresses the religious view with which the German people contem- 
plate matters of religious difference. And these words were not 
only the tribute paid by this high-minded German to religious liberty, 
but likewise the tribute of gratitude due to the genius and the merits 
of a Moses Mendelssohn, and others of his co-religionists, in the dew 
velopment and furtherance of education and enlightenment. Shoald | 
we now forget these high merits, at a time when intellectual emi- 
nence and talents among the Jews, daily add Justre to arts and sciences, 
and enrich the treasures of literature with their new productions—at 
a time when, the blessings attendant upon literary p and civilisa~ 
tion begin to pervade all classes of society? And we should not only: 
forget, but deprive them of what we have already given them, not as a 
gratuitous gift, but as a just tribute. Should we take again what we 
have bestowed? Never! For by what has the Jew deserved to be 
visited with so heavy an affliction? Very justly a correspondent a 

ir political rights since the promulgation of the law of 
enjoyment of their political rig P ef tuaah 


which leaves its present position either ambiguous or out of place. 

o. The expression, “ And there was no day like that, before it or 
after it, that the Lord hearkened unto the voice of a man,” instantly 
strikes us with the fact, that, great as was the recorded miracle, yet 
miracles as great have been performed before, and the Lord certainly 

| 
| 


had repeatedly hearkened unto the voice of man before that day. This 
difficulty, though not stated by the author, is adroitly got over by him 
by means of a parenthesis; and he reads, ‘“‘The Deity is ready to 
attend to man’s voice;” the word “ ready” is, however, not in the 
orginal, and owes its origin solely to the author’s.ingenuity. 
_ 6. As it is now universally admitted that the sun, and not the earth, 
isthe centre of our system (supposing even that it is not derogatory to | 
the character of Joshua that he was no astronomer), it is quite evident 
that his commanding the sun to stand still would have availed him | 
nothing unless our native planet, the earth, had also been affected in its | 
movement. This difficulty, which I believe is alluded to by the Rev. | 
Mr. Simonson somewhere in his work, must greatly shake our confi- | 


dence in the usual reading of the passage in question.. | the Sth Sept., 1848, and never yet was any 


7. In spite of the exalted character of Joshua, his abusing this benefit.” 
Piety and undoubted influence with the Deity, there seems, nevertheless, | Pracur, May 30th.—The Jewish cles 
a degree of presumption in a mortal undertaking the performance of a || to assist in. the solemn reception of His Majesty r peror, om 
miracle of such magnitude without the express permission of the || 29th instant. On the followimg: day, rt and Kaempf rea et 


Almighty. This appears more glaring, especiall when we consider | > che 
bis” great teacher, Moses, never performed his miracles without |} gentlemen very graciously, and conversed with them for some time;. 
Previously receiving the instractions and the commands of the Almighty. ||, and from the maaaer in which the young ; 
The difficulties. enumerated above, together with several others of || state of affairs of the Jewish community, we 
minor importance, are quite sufficient to warrant the author in rejecting ]j, this audience. = oe 


ceived by the Emperor at am audience. 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fe 


walked in the early part of the day near the lodge. 
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Pererssurc, May 22nd.—The Senatsnachrichten contains an im- 
rial ukase, which decrees, that in future a full-grown recruit will be 
evied in every Jewish community, for every 2,000 silver rubles which 
shall remain in arrears of its taxes.— Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. 


~ 


Western Girts’ Free Scuoor.—Yesterday week, the children 
educated in this institution had a tea-party, the expense being borne by 
the Baroness de Rothschild. Independent of those receiving instruction 
within its walls, some of the former pupils were also present. There 
were music, tea, cake, and fruit. The affair was managed by the 
ladies of the committee, and the children at a seasonable hour departed 
for their homes, gratified and rejoiced. sheets 

We hear that since the piblic examination of the 14th inst., the pre- 
sident, Alderman Salomons, M.P., has forwarded a donation of £10, and 
P. J. Salomons, Esq., has also added £2 2s. We are authorised to state, 
that a list of the donations received will be shortly advertised. 


Scripturat Prize Essay.—We are authorised by Mr. 8. L. Caffé, 
of Liverpool, to offer a copy of “ Devotional Exercises, for the use of 
Jewish women on public and domestic occasions,” translated by Miriam 


- Wertheimer, for the best essay on the life of Sarah. Competitors must 
not be more than eighteen years of age, and the essay must be for- 
warded to the Jewish Chronicle office, on or before the 10th of July | 


(ensuing). The essay not to exceed two columns of the journal. The 
Rev. D. M. Isaacs, of Liverpool, has kindly consented to undertake the 
arduous duty of adjudication. Mr. Caffé intends to offer twelve prizes 
for essays on Scriptural subjects, one each successive month. | 


Tue Eoypttan Prince, Saip Pacua.—Sir Moses Montefiore, we 
understand, has placed his mansion, carriages and horses, at the dis- 

curiosity was manifested yesterday among the promenaders in the vi- 
cinity of Grosvenor Gate, to obtain a view of the eastern noble, who 
The Turkish 
minister, M. Musures, is a constant visitor, and made up a party to dine 
at Greenwich with the Prince the day before yesterday.—Jforning 

SADLER’S' WELus.—The ‘ Beggar’s Opera,” and the ‘ Daughter 
of the Regiment,” have drawn overflowing houses during the week. 
Although the former is not an opera of a high moral standard, neverthe- 
less, as public judgment has signified its decided approbation of it, with 
all its faults, we can but refer to the execution of its vocal parts by the 
artistes engaged. Miss Louisa Pyne, who re-appeared for the first 


posal of his Highness during his sojourn in the metropolis, and some | 


time on Monday last, since her recent severe indisposition, has sustained © 


the character of Polly; but whilst giving to it all the melody and talent 
for which she is proverbial, still there were evident traces of the effect 
of her late illness. ‘* Cease your funning,” was given with the varia- 
tions, and has nightly elicited an encore. Mr. Harrison was very 
efficient as Captain Macheath, and sang with sweetness and taste, which 
drew forth repeated plaudits. As Marie, in the “ Daughter of the 


_ Regiment,” Miss Rebecca Isaacs proved herself both an accomplished 


dramatic actress as well as songstress. Conscious that, with the ex- 
ception of the part of Sergeant Sulpizio (which it is sufficient to state 


was played by Mr. Whitworth, to acknowledge that the character 


was all it ought to be), the main success of the piece depends on the 


mode of carrying out the character of Maric, Miss Isaacs threw an 


energy and determination into the part, which procured her the most 
enthusiastic cheers, and stamps her one of the jirst of the ‘“‘ Daughters 
of the Regiment.” Miss Pyne, Miss Isaacs, Messrs. Harrison and 
Whitworth are nightly honored with calls at the close of each per- 
formance. | 


Solution of the Scriptural Enigma in the Jewish Chronicle of the Ath inst. 
2 Kines xix. and IsAIAH XxXVII. 


The following, with their ages affixed, have given correct replies :— 
Hyman Cantor, London, 13. 
Liverpool: Solomon Jacobs, 12; Lewis Hart, 13 ; John Levy, 12 ; Joseph 


Moss, 13 ; Nathan Moss, 10; Philip Schwersersky, 12; Isaac Wolff, 13. 


On a ballot, Master Philip Schwersersky, of 63, Mount Pleasant, 
a pupil of the Liverpool Hebrew Educational Institution, became 
entitled to the prize, ‘‘ Wonders of Nature and Art,” which can be had 
on application to Mr. Godfrey Levi, our agent, 26, London Road. 
A prize for the best written solution has been awarded to Master 
Hyman Cantor, 4, Gravel-lane, Houndsditch, a pupil of the Jews’ Free 
Schools, Bell-lane, Spitalfields. | | | 
_A number of replies have been rejected, in consequence of the quota- 
tions not having been copied. The one from Belfast contains neither 
address nor age. | | 
= 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
L. G.—The second letter, on the attendance at synagogue, shall have insertion, if 
either name in full, or address, is appended, 


Jewish Families, 
Young Lady, fully competent to teach English, Hebrew, German, and French, 
. acquired in Paris (whence she has just returned), Music, Drawing, Dancing, 
Plain and Fancy Work, including Wax-Flower Modelling, wishes to obtain a situa- 


tion as Governess in a respectable family. She has no objection to go abroad. 
Address, J. L., at Mr. S. Solomon’s, 37, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


As Governess. 


YOUNG LADY, of the Jewish persuasion, wishes to find a comfortable home in 
a respectable family, where she would be treated as one of the same; in considera- 


tion of which she would devote a portion of the day to the education of the 


Younger Members, She is capable of giving instruction in English in all its branches, 


R, Barnett, Esq., 1; Mrs, B. Jackson, 1; L. Michelson, Esq., 1; L. Mark 


Music, French, Drawing and Painting, Address. f Joel, 42, F | 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 
Under the Management of Miss P. Horroy 
GRAND OPERA COMPANY’ 


On SaturpDay EvENING, by particular desire 
LA SONNA™MBULA, 
Amina - - Miss LOUISA PYNE. 
Elvino - - - Mr. W. HARRISON 
Rodolph - - - £=Mr.H. WHITWORTH 
| | To conclude with | 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIM 
Sulpizio - - - - Mr. H. WHITWORTH. 
Marie Miss REBECCA ISAACS. 
On Monpbay, Tugspay, and Wepnrspay, THE CROWN JEWELS 
Miss P. HORTON will appear during the week. ; 


ENT. 


grag Ss: Press, and shortly will be published, bound in cloth, price 6s., 
HOURS OF DEVOTION, 


BY ISRAEL ALBU, FROM BERLIN, 
A Series of Discourses and Religious Meditations for Private and Domestic Use 
Author, in publishing this work, has made it his particular study to present re 
Jewish public well digested expositions of the principles of our holy faith and of moral 
clearly defining the duties we owe to God and our fellow-men. 

Subscribers’ names will be received by Mr. S. Solomon, Hebrew Books 
Duke-street, Aldgate ; by Dr. Mensor, Dublin; at the Jewish Chronicle 
Houndsditch ; and by the Author, I. Albu, 27, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, 

The following Subscribers’ names have been received :— 

Number of copies previously announced, 148. 


Liverpool: Rev. PD. M, Isaacs, 1; Rev. A. Fischel, 1; Rev. M.S, Oppenheim, 1: 


The 
the 
ity, 


eller, ete, 


Office, 24, 


8, Esq., 1, 


B. H. Seckendorff, Esq., Weymouth-place, New Kent Road, 1; Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Hall, Bruce-terrace, Tottenham, 


LIVERPOOL, June 15th, 1852. 

AS a Public Meeting of the Jews resident in Liverpool, convened by Circular 
held this day at the Clarendon Rooms, to take into consideration matters of 
importance in reference to the Candidates at the ensuing Election, as affecting the 


existing disabilities of the Jewish community, and their privation of civil rights~ 


| LEWIN MOZLEY, Esq., in the Chair. 
It was resolved unanimously, | 
“ That this Meeting, having taken into consideration the statements of the Chair- 
man, as to the views entertained by the several Candidates for the representation 


-} of the Borough of Liverpool in Parliament, is of opinion— 


‘© That Members of the Jewish Faith cannot consistently give their Support to 
Gentlemen whose recorded votes and declared intentions are opposed to the removal | 
of the civil disabilities under which Her Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish 
religion now Jabour. | | 

“ And this Meeting calls upon the Jewish community to aid the return to Par- 
liament of Candidates who hitherto have supported their claims, and who will, when — 
elected, use every endeavour to obtain for them their just rights.” 

It was unanimously resolved— 

“‘ That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be tendered to Lewin Moztey, Esq., 

for his able and impartial conduct in the Chair.” 


| EDUCATION. | 
To Members of the Jewish Persuasion. . 
ADLLE. RECKENDORFF (of Heidelberg), encouraged by her success as @ 
_ Teacher during the last eight years, is desirous of receiving into her house, 
as Boarders, Eight or Ten Children of the Jewish persuasion. | gee 
_ They would be instructed in German, French, History, Geography, Arithmetic, 
and the other branches of a polite education; and the strictest attention paid to 
their moral conduct and religious instruction, while their health and happiness will 
be the subject of constant solicitude. 7 | | 
Madlle. Reckendorff speaks English, For particulars apply (by letter, post paid) 
to Herr Reckendorff, Heidelberg, or Mr. Granville, British Museum, London. 


Fire in Bishopsgate Street on the 14th inst. , 

HE sympathy of the public is earnestly solicited in behalf of Ephraim Rosenberg _ 
and wife (the latter in a fair way of being a mother) who have been driven penny- 

less and shoeless from their home in consequence of a fire which took place in the house 


| in which they rented a room in Two Swan. Yard, Bishopsgate Street. The poor man 


was a hawker of purses, etc., by which he managed to maintain his wife in comfort; but. 
all his little stock of goods having been destroyed by the fire, he and his wife are reduced 
to great distress. They now reside at No. 10, Peter Street, Sun Street. Donations m 
their behalf, either in money or clothing, will be thankfully: received by Messrs. Rains 
and Hess, 17, Artillery Street, Bishopsgate Street, and at the office of the Jewish 
Chronicle, 24, Houndsditch. 


Governess Required. | 

ANTED, at a short distance from the City, as in-door Governess, a Young 
Lady, fully competent to instruct a family of Children. Apply, by letter, 

to M. M., care of Mr. Henry Lyons, 6, Bennett-street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars. 


Good Plain Cook, of the Jewish faith, A good character is indispensable, For the 
_ address, apply to Mr, Belascv, 18, Bevis Marks, Houndsditch. 


LiG H T. 
Prize Medal for Lamps! | 
NLARK’S LAMPS ARE THE BEST, Their equal is unknown, and their 
superior may never come. How light, how gay, how bright, how joyous = 
feel in light! The sun pours forth its glorious rays to gladden myriads age 
light. It is a remarkable fact, that in the Papal kingdoms there is little light, bu 
in Protestant lands there is much light. ) 
Clark’s Diamond Lamps, 
For general use, are the best in the world. 
| Clark’s Vertical Lamp 
Far excels the Frencti Moderator Lamp, and all other Lamps constructed with 
| machinery. 
Clarkh’s Pearl Candle Lamp 
Surpasses all other Candle Lamps.—The public should ask for Clark’s Lene i 
purchase none other. They can be had in great variety, at all prices 
every use, at the Establishment of the : “> ¢ 
METROPOLITAN LIGHT COMPA 
447, WEST STRAND, NEAR THE LOWTHER ARCADE. 


RICHARD CLARK, Resident Manager. 


Lamps in every variety are sent out on hire at two-thirds of the usual charg ©" 
the Public may be convinced which Lamps are the best. = 


London 
he Pro h Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, ward, 
at Cirens Place,- London Wali, and ublished by Edward in the 
54, Paternostet-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, oundes, site -street 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. H. Simonse, ic 
Cheetham Hill Road, Manchester; and M, Levy, 56, Coleshill-street, Birmingham June 25, 188% 
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